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by an Embassy and a Note.    Independent Powers at war with each      1853 other are entitled to negotiate on equal terms.                                          -----
But were the Porte to change her ground and to require advantages     ^T- 67 heretofore unasked, she must calculate the means of success.    This is the more necessary because, if she were to meet with reverses, she would not only lose what she can now secure, but she might even lose all and have to submit to her enemy's dictation.
Can she reckon upon more assistance from her Allies than is necessary to obtain peace on the old terms ? Can she hope to drive the Russians out of the Principalities single-handed ? Can she reckon upon gaining any other concession from Russia without repeated victories on a large scale ? Can she even make the necessary efforts for those purposes without great sacrifices and risks ?
Surely, then, it is the duty of the Government, as it is the interest of the empire, not to let slip the present opportunity, but, weighing with calm deliberation the counsels- of its Allies, without further delay to frame a distinct proposition, fit to be submitted to and accepted by the General Council.
The Powers declaring that Russia is still ready to make peace,   Mem. II. why should not the Porte make a similar declaration to them ?
Might not the Porte agree to negotiate on the joint basis of an undelayed evacuation of the Principalities^ of a re?iewal of the treaties^ and of a subsequent communication, with assurances, to all the Powers^ of the firmans concerning religious privileges, the agreement with Russia as to Jerusalem remaining in force ?
Let her then declare her consent to the appointment of plenipotentiaries^ to an armistice^ and to a negotiation on the above basis in some neutral'place-, with the concurrence of representatives from the Four Powers.
It might be understood that the principles declared in 1840-1 should be forthwith solemnly confirmed with adequate efficiency by all the Powers concerned, the Porte on her side engaging to carry out an effective system of improvements calculated to insure by internal means the independence of her empire and to satisfy the just expectations of all classes of her subjects.
There was a singular fatality about the negotiations that preceded the Crimean war : it seemed as though the best conceived and all but executed plans were doomed to failure just when all appeared to be going right. Diplomacy was on the point of attaining its well-earned triumph, when a cata-